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English Etymology. A select glossary serving as an introduc - 
tion to the history of the English language, by Friedrich 
Kluge, Professor of the German Language and Literature 
at the University of Freiburg in Baden, Germany, and 
Frederick Lutz, Professor of Modern Languages at Albion 
College, Michigan. D. C. Heath & Co.: Boston, 1898, Pp. 
VIII, 234, 12°. 

For several years teachers and students of English have 
been awaiting with some impatience the appearance of Kluge's 
English Etymology. Notwithstanding the existence of several 
books that are excellent in their way, there has been nothing 
that in all respects meets the needs of the beginner who wishes 
to make his work thoroughly accurate and yet who requires 
assistance on elementary matters. As was to be expected 
from a philologist of the first rank, like Kluge, this book pre- 
sents conclusions that have been carefully tested by a compar- 
ison of all accessible data, and may be taken as representing 
at practically every point the most advanced scholarship. 
The remarkably modest preface gives no indication of the vast 
amount of original work that has gone into this little book. 
Even the modern English dialects have been searched for illus- 
trative material. 

Instances of skillful treatment occur in the discussion of 
gall, ghost, gift, glass, grass, hazel, heathen, heaven, hemp, man, milk, 
murder, nail, pilot (of which the origin is confessed to be 
unknown), orchard, poppy, strawberry, taper, and scores of other 
words. With regard to earl the suggestion is made that it is 
'perhaps identical with the Teutonic tribe-name Heruli.' Earn 
is ' perhaps traceable to the Aryan ^/ar in Gr. apw/mi.' Ear, to 
plough,, represents, according to Kluge, 'Aryan ^/ar in Lat. 
arvum "field " and in earth.' Over against this we may place 
the remark in Murray's Oxford Diet. s.v. earth : ' No other 
non-Teutonic cognates are known to exist, the plausible con- 
nection with W. Aryan root *ar, to plough, being open to 
serious objection.' Numerous other instances of independent 
judgment may be discovered by any student who compares 
the book with the 'standard authorities.' As a permanent 
contribution to English etymology this little volume is, there- 
fore, sure to be welcomed by critical students. 

Yet we may at least question whether the book in its present 
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form is likely to prove as widely useful as Professor Kluge 
and Professor Lutz expect. It contains a ' select glossary ' of 
about five thousand words, the greater number of which are 
incidentally discussed in Kluge's Etymologisches Worterbuch. 
This select list is of course good as far as it goes, but the 
young student never knows whether to expect to find any 
given word in such a glossary, and after repeated disappoint- 
ments he is likely to turn to less critical and accurate books — 
such, for example, as Skeat's Concise Etymological Dictionary. 
He is the more in danger of being disappointed since the 
words seem to be chosen rather arbitrarily. Why, for instance, 
is the word eanling, lamb, introduced here? Even in the great 
Oxford Dictionary it is barely mentioned. Skeat in his Con- 
cise Dictionary gives only yeanling. We find such words as 
chich and ted and thrave, but we feel that we hardly have a 
right to insist that they should be included. 

There is doubtless no general agreement as to what a book 
on English Etymology should contain. Kluge's own views, 
as expressed in a review of Skeat's Principles of English Etymol- 
ogy, are not in exact accord with those of most English and 
American teachers. On this side of the Atlantic there is, I 
think, a general feeling that in addition to a list of words 
there should be given an exposition of principles. A great 
variety of linguistic laws are in this book taken for granted. 
Take, for example, the word dye. We are told that it comes 
from O.E. deagian ; derived from O.E. de'ak(g). Very true, 
but what are the steps of the process ? In the Preface we 
read : ' Our primer of English Etymology is meant to serve as 
an introduction to the study of the historical grammar of 
English.' In the hands of a skillful teacher the book might 
doubtless be made to yield excellent results. But most teach- 
ers will be likely to feel that a great deal of work is thrown 
upon them which they might have been spared. A compact 
introduction of forty or fifty pages outlining in numbered 
paragraphs the principal linguistic phenomena would afford 
opportunity for the student to follow out each step for himself 
by consulting references placed under each word in the 
glossary. The full discussion of the linguistic processes 
involved would of course belong to treatises on phonetics and 
historical grammar, but the initial hint would be given just at 
the point where it would prove most useful. A young student 
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left entirely to himself will usually accomplish very little. 
The objection may be made that matter of the sort suggested 
is easily accessible elsewhere. To some extent this may be 
true, but a large proportion of those who would like to use 
this book have no opportunity to take a course of instruction 
in historical grammar and are compelled to work out each 
word for themselves. Students of this sort would gain ten- 
fold if they could have something more than a bald list of 
words with accompanying etymologies, however unimpeach- 
able, for in the study of etymology correct methods of inves- 
tigation are of infinitely more value than any number of 
results that are blindly accepted without knowing why and 
wherefore. It is unnecessary to add that no one is more 
admirably equipped than Kluge to supply this much needed 
help. His book is already so good that we must class it 
among the few works that we wish to have longer. 

Among things that might not unreasonably be desired in a 
second edition is a full, instead of a partial, list of the symbols 
in Teutonic words. The phonetic value of the Gothic vowels, 
for example, is left entirely unexplained. For convenience, a 
table of vowel equivalents in the different Germanic languages 
would be of service to most students. So too would vowel 
tables showing the development of sounds from the Old 
English period to the present. There is some reason to regret 
that we find in this representative book the same inconsistency 
of accentuation that characterizes most other works on Ger- 
manic philology. Why cannot we have long vowels marked 
in the same way, so as not to present such a variety as appears 
throughout these pages ? Under the word meet we find O.E. 
me'tan, M.E. mete, O.Sax. mdtian, DU. moeten, O.N. motta, Goth. 
gamdtjan ; Teut. ^m$t. If the vowel is long in each case why 
not indicate it by a consistent symbol instead of mystifying 
the student by shifting from one symbol to another ? Such 
other diacritical marks as an editor chose to add would, of 
course, be as admissible then as now. 

Misprints and other slips are few. ' Tvcjyros aus Alyvrrros ' 
(p. 95) betrays the German original. Typographical errors 
occur under the words lime and voyage. 

William Edward Mead. 
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